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JULIA AT THE GRAVE OF HER FATHER. 


She knelt beside me—and mine eye once glanced 
, Upon her form;—’twas but a glance;—but ne’er 

From my remembrance will it pass away! 

Her arms were folded on her breast; her head 

Bow’d down most meekly, as became the place;— 

And her dark eye brow, and still darker hair, 

Shaded a countenance wherein was less 

Of beauty than expression: it was pale 

As is the lilly in the spring, it bore 

Some touches of the frame’s and mind’s disease, 

Some suffering and some woe. Her half closed eye 

Was bent to earth, and shaded by a lash, 

Long, dark, and shining as the raven’s wing; 

Her lip was motionless, and it did seem 

As though her supplication sped at once 

Forth from her lovely bosom to her God. 

There was a wither’d flow’ret on her breast— 

Perchance an emblem of the hopes that there 

Had blossomed and there faded.—l have viewed 

Woman in many a scene. I| have beheld 

Her gay and glorious in the festal hall, 

Eager for conquest; and I too have marked 

The winning languish and seductive smile, 

Both dear and dangerous to the youthful heart;— 

And I have stray’d with Beauty by my side 

Through the still glade, at evening’s placid hour, 

By the pale radiance of the moon, whose beam 

Hath silver’d o’er her smiles, and she hath looked 

As she had thrown her soul into his eyes;-- 

And I have seen her, by the fever’d bed 

Of sickness, pillow the pale cheek, and bathe 

The fainting brow, and like a fori of light, 

Whispering peace, where else there had been none. 

But never by the side of woman yet 

Such thrilling and unearthly feelings stole 

On my o’ercharged heart, as when [ saw 

That pious maiden commune with her God, 
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THE INDIAN WIFE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF HOBOMOK. 


Tahmiroo was-the daughier of a powerful Sioux 
chieftain; and she was the only being ever known to 
turn the relentless old man from a savage purpose.— 
Something of this influence was owing to her infan- 
tile beauty; but more to the gentleness of which that 
beauty wastheemblem. Her’s wasaspecies of love- 
liness rare among Indian girls. Her figure had the 
flexile grace so appropriate to protected and depend- 
ant woman in refined countries; her ripe, pouting lip, 
and dimpled cheek wore the pleading air of aggriev- 
ed childhood; and her dark eye had such an habitual 
expression of timidity and fear, that the young Sioux 
called her the ‘Startled Fawn.’ 

I know not whether her father’s broad lands, or her 
own appealing beauty, was the most powerful cause 
of admiration; but certainit is, Tahmiroo was the un- 
rivalled belle of the Sioux. She was a creature all 
formed for love. Her downcast eye, her trembling 
lip, and her quiet submissive motion, all spoke its lan- 

uage; yet various young chieftains had in vain sought 

er affectiogs, and when her father urged her to 
strengthen his power by an alliance, she answered 
him only by her tears. 

This state of things continued until 1765, when a 
company of French traders came to reside there, for 
the sake of deriving profit fromthe fur trade. Among 
them was Florimond de Rance, a young, indolent 
Adonis, whom pure ennui had led from Quebec to 
the Falls of St. Anthony. His fair, round face, and 


studied foppery of dress might have done little to- 
ward gaining the heart of the gentle Sioux, but there 
was a deference and courtesy in his manner, which 
the Indian never pays to degraded woman, and Tah- 
miroo’s deep sensibilities were touched by it. A 
more careful arrangement of her rude dress, an anx- 
iety to speak his language fluently, and a close obser- 
vance of European customs soon betrayed the subtle 
power, which was fast making her its slave. The 
ready vanity of the Frenchman quickly perceived it. 
At first he encouraged it with that sort of undefined 
pleasure, which man always feels in awakening strong 
affection in the hearts of even the most insignificant. 
Then the idea that, though an Indian, she was a prin- 
cess, and that her father’s extensive lands on the Mis- 
sour were daily becoming of more and more conse- 
quence to his ambitious nation, led him to think of 
marriage with her as a desirable object. His eyes 
and his manner had said this, long before the old 
chief began to suspect it; and he allowed the wily 
Frenchman to twine himself almost as closely around 
his heart, as he had around the more yielding soul of 
his darling child. 

Though exceedingly indolent by nature, Florimond 
de Rance had acquired skill in many graceful arts, 
which excited the wonder of the savages. He fenc- 
ed well enough to foil the most expert antagonist, 
and in hunting, his rifle was sure to carry death to 
the game. ‘These accomplishments, and the facility 
with which his pliant nation conform to the usages 
of savage life, made him a universal favorite, and at 
his request, he was formally adopted as one of the 
tribe. But conscious as he was of his power, it was 
long before he dared to ask for the daughter of the 
haughty chief. When he did make the daring prop- 
osition, it was received with a still and terrible wrath, 
that might well frighten him from his purpose. Rage 
showed itself only in the swelling veins and clenched 
hand of the old chief. With the boasted coldness 
and self-possession of an indian, he answered, “There 
are Sioux girls enough for the poor pale faces that 
come among us. A king’s daughter weds the son of 
aking. Eagles must sleep in an eagle’s nest.” 

In vain Tahmiroo knelt and supplicated. In vain 
she promised that Florimond de Rance would adopt 
all his enmities and all his friendships; that in hunting 
and in war, he would be an invaluable treasure.— 
The chief remained inexorable. Then 'Tahmiroo no 
longer joined in the dance, and the old men noticed 
that her rich voice was silent, when they passed her 
wigwam. The light of her beauty began to fade, 
and the bright vermillion current, which mantled un- 
der her browncheek, became sluggish andpale. The 
Janguid glance she cast on the morning sun and the 
bright earth, entered into her father’s soul. He could 
not see his beautiful.child thus gradually wasting 
away. He had long averted his eyes, whenever he 
saw Florimond de Rance: but one day when he cross- 
ed his hunting path, he laid his hand on his shoulder, 
and pointed to Tahmiroo’s dwelling. Not a word 
was spoken. The proud old man, and the blooming 
lover entered it together. Tahmiroo was seated in 
the darkest corner of the wigwam, her head leaning 
on her hand, her basket work tangled beside her, and 
a bunch of flowers, the village maidens had brought 
her, scattered and withering at her feet. The chiet 
looked upon her, with a vehement expression of Jove, 


Which none but stern countenances can wear. “Tah- 
jroo,’ he said, in asubdued tone, ‘go to the wigwam 
of the stranger, that your father may again see you 
love to look on the rising sun, and the opening flow- 
ers.’ There was mingled joy and modesty in the up- 
ward glance of the ‘Startled Fawn’ of the Sioux; 
and when Florimond de Rance saw the light of he 
faa eye, suddenly and timidly veiled by its deeply 
ringed lid, he knew that he had lost none of his pow- 
er. 
_ The marriage song was soon heard in the roya! 
wigwam, andthe young adventurer became the son 
of a king. =. 
Months and years past on, and found Tahmiroo the 
same devoted, submissive being. Her husband no 
longer treated her with the uniform galantry of a lo- 
ver. He was not often harsh; but he adopted some- 
thing of the coldness and indifference of the nation 
he had joined. Tahmiroo sometimes wept In secret. 
but so much of fear had lately mingled with her love: 
that she carefully concealed her grief from him who 
had occasioned it. When she watched his counte- 
nance, with that pleading, innocent look, which had 
always characterized her beauty, she sometimes 
would obtain a glance such as he had given her in 
former days, and then her heart would leap like z 
frolicsome lamb, and she would live cheerfully on the 


days of silence and neglect. Never was woman, in 
her heart breaking devotedness, satisfied with such 
slightstestimonials of love, as was this gentle Sioux 
girl. If Florimond chose to'fish, she would herselt 
ply the oars, rather than he should suffer fatigue; and 
the gaudy canoe her father had given her, might oft- 
en be seen gliding down the stream, while Tahmiroo 
dipped her oars in unison with her soft, rich voice, 
and the indolent Frenchman lay sunk in luxurious re- 
pose. She had learned his religion; but for herseif 
she never prayed. The cross he had given her was 
‘always raised in supplication for him; and if he but 
looked unkindly on her, she kissed it, and invoked its 
aid in agony of soul. She fancied the sounds of his 
native land might be dear to him, and she studied his 
language with a patience and perseverance to which 
‘the savage has seldom been known to submit. She 
tried to imitate the dresses she had heard him de- 
| scribe, and if he looked with a pleased eye on any 
ornament she wore, it was always reserved to wel- 
‘come his return. Yet, for all this lavishness of love, 
she asked but kind, approving looks, which cost the 
giver nothing. Alas, for the perverseness of man, 
in scorning the affection he ceases to doubt! The 
little pittance of love for which poor Tahmiroo's 
heart had yearned so much, was seldom given.— 
| Her soul was a perpetual prey to anxiety and excite- 
ment; and the quiet certainty of domestic bliss was 
i never her allotted portion. There were, however, 
| two beings, on wham she could pour forth her whole 
flood of tenderness, without reproof or disappoint- 
ment. Shehad given birth to a son and daughter, of 
uncommon promise. Victoire, the eldest, had her 
father’s beauty, save in the melting dark eye, with 
its plaintive expression, and the modest drooping o/ 
its sitken lash. Her cheeks had just enough of the 
Indian hue to give them a warm, rich colouring; and 
such was her early maturity, that at thirteen years 
of age, her tall figure combined the graceful elastici- 


remembrance of that smile, through many wearisome, 
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strange jealousy of her own child. 
Wenly because she is the daughter of Florimond,’ 


ty of youth, with the majesty of womanhood. She 
had sprung up at her father’s feet, with the sudden 
luxuriance of a tropical flower; and her matured love- 
liness aroused all the dormant tenderness and energy 
within him. It was with mournful interest he saw 
her leaping along the chase, with her mother’s boun- 
ding, sylphlike joy; and he would sigh deeply when 
he observed her oar rapidly cutting the waters of the 
Missouri, while her boat flew over the surface ofthe 
stream like a wild bird in sport—andthe gay young 
creature would wind round among the eddies, or dart 
forward, with her hair streaming on the wind, and 
her lips parted with eagerness. Tahmiroo did not 
understand the nature of hisemotions. She thought, 
in the simplicity of her heart, that silence and sad- 
ness were the natural expressions of a white man’s 
love; but when he turned his restless gaze from his, 
daughter to her, she met an expression which trou- 
‘bled her. Indifference had changed into contempt; 
and woman’s soul, whether in the drawing-room or 
the wilderness, is painfully alive to the sting of scorn. 
Sometimes her placid nature was disturbed by a 
‘I love Victoire 


thought she; ‘and why, oh! why does he not love me 
for being the mother of Victoire?’ 

It was too evident, that de Rance wished his daugh- 
ter should be estranged from her mother, and her 
mother’s people. With all members of the tribe, out 
of his own family, he sternly forbade her having any 
intercourse; and even there he kept her constantly 
employed in taking dancing lessons from himself, and 
obtaining various branches of learning from an old 
Catholic priest, whom he had solicited to reside with 
him for that purpose. But this kind of life was irk- 
some to the Indian girl, and she was perpetually es- 
caping the vigilance of her father, to try her arrow 
in the woods, or guide her pretty canoe over the wa- 
ters. De Rance had long thought it impossible to 
gratify his ambitious views for his daughter, without 
removing her from the attractions of her savage 
home, and each day’s experience convinced him more 
and more of the truth of this conclusion. 


To favor his project he assumed an affectionate 
manner towards his wife; for he well knew that one 
look or word of kindness would at any time win back 
all her love. When the deep sensibilities of her 
warm heart were roused, he would ask for leave to 
sell her lands; and she, in her prodigality of tender- 
ness, would have given him any thing, even her own 
life, for such smiles as he then bestowed. The old 
chief was dead, and there was no one to check the 
unfeeling rapacity of the Frenchman. Tracts after 
tracts of Tahmiroo’s valuable land were sold, andthe 
money remitted to Quebec, whither he had the pur- 
pose of conveying his children, on the pretence of a 
visit, but in reality with the firm intent of never again 
beholding his deserted wife. 


A company of Canadian traders, happened to vis- 
it the falls of St. Anthony, just at this juncture, and 
Forimond de Rance took the opportunity to apprise 
Tahmiroo of his intention to educate Victoire at one 
of the convents in Quebec. The Sioux pleaded 
with all the earnestness of a mother’s eloquence, but 
she pleaded in vain. Victoire and her father joined 
the company of traders, on their return to Canada.— 
Tahmiroo knelt and fervently besought that she 
might accompanythem. She would stay out of sight, 
she said; they should not be ashamed of her, among 
the great white folks at the east, and if she could 
but live where she could see them every day, she 
should die happier. 

‘Ashamed of you! and you the daughter of a Sioux 
king!’ exclaimed Victoire proudly, and, with a natu- 
ral impulse of tenderness, fell on her mother’s neck, 
and wept. 

‘Victoire, ‘tis time to depart!’ said her father stern- 
ly. The sobbing girl tried to release herself; but 
she could not. Tahmiroo embraced her withthe en- 
ergy of despair; for, after all her doubts and jealous- 
ies, Victoire was the darling child of her bosom—she 
was so much the image of Florimond when he first 
said he loved her. ‘Woman! let her go!’ exclaimed 
De Rance, exasperated by the length of the parting 
scene. ‘Tahmiroo raised her eyes anxiously to his 


oti and she saw that his arm was raised to strike 
er. 

‘Iam a poor daughter of the Sioux; oh! why did 
you marry me?’ exclaimed she, in a tone of passion- 
ate grief. 


: ‘For your father’s lands,’ said the Frenchman cold- 


This was the drop too much. Poor Tahmiroo 
with a piercing shriek fell on the earth, and hid her 
face in the grass. She knew not how long she re- 
mained there. Her highly wrought feelings had 
brought on a dizziness ot the brain; and she was con- 
scious only of a sensation of sickness, accompanied 
by the sound of receding voices. When she recov- 
ered, she found herself alone with Louis, her little 
boy, then about six years old. The child had wan- 


| dered there, after the traders had departed, and hav- 


ing in vain tried to waken his mother, he had laid 
himself down at her side, and slept on his bow and 
arrows. From that hour Tahmiroo was changed.— 
Her quiet, submissive air gave place to a stern and 
lofty manner; and she, who had always been so gen- 
tle, became as bitter and implacable as the most 
blood thirsty of her tribe. In little Louis all the 
strong feelings of her soul were centered; but even 
her affection for him was characterized by a strange 
and unwonted fierceness. Her only care seemed to 
be, to make him like his grandfather; and to instil a 
deadly hatred of white men; and the boy learned his 
lessons well. He was the veriest little savage that 
ever let fly anarrow. To his mother alone he yield- 
ed any thing like submission; and the Sioux were 
proud to hail the haughty child as their future chief- 
tain. 

Such was the aspect of things on the shores of the 
Mississippi, when Florimond de Rance came among 
them, after an absence of three years. He was in- 
duced to make this visit, partly from a lingering curi- 
osity to see his boy, and partly from the hopes of ob- 
taining more land from the yielding Tahmiroo. He 
affected much contrition for his past conduct, and 
promised to return with Victoire, before the year ex- 
pired. Tahmiroo met him with the most chilling in- 
difference, and listened to him with a vacant look, as 
if she heard him not. It was only when he spoke to 
her boy, that he could arouse her from this apparent 
lethargy. On this subject she was all suspicion.— 


‘She had a sort of undefined dread that he too would 


be carried away from her; and she watched over him 
like a she wolf, when her young is in danger. 

Her fears were not unfounded; for Florimond de 
Rance did intend, by cemonstrations of fondness, and 
glowing descriptions. of Quebec, to kindle in the 
mind of his son a desire to accompany him. 

Tahmiroo thought the hatred of white men, which 
she had so carefully instilled, would prove a sufficient 
shield; but many weeks had not elapsed, before she 
saw that Louis was fast yielding himself up to the 
fascinating power, which had enthralled her own 
youthful spirit. With this discovery came horrible 
thoughts of vengeance; and more than once, she had 
nearly nerved her soul to murder the father of her 
son; but she could not. Something in his features 
still reminded her of the devoted young Frenchman 
who had carried her quiver through the woods, and 
kissed the moccasin he stooped to lace, and she could 
not kill him. 

The last cutting blow was soon given to the heart 
of the Indian Wife. Young Louis, full of boyish 
curiosity, expressed a wish to go with his father, 
though he, at the same time, promised a speedy re- 
turn. He had always been a stubborn boy; and she 
felt now asif her worn out spirit would vainly con- 
tend against his wilfulness. With that sort of re- 
signed stupor, which often indicates approaching in- 
sanity, she yielded to his request, exacting, however, 
a promise that he would sail a few miles down the 
Mississippi with her, the day before his departure. 

The day arrived. Florimond de Rance was at a 
distance on business. Tahmiroo decked herself in 
the garments and give she had worn onthe day of 
her marriage, and selected the gaudiest wampum 
belts for the little Louis. 

‘Why do you put these on?’ said the boy. 

‘Because T'ahmiroo will no more see her son in 


the land of the Sioux,’ said she, mournfully, ‘and 


when her father meets her in the Spirit Land, he 
will know the beads he gave her.’ 

She took the wondering boy by the hand, and led 
him to the river side. There lay the canoe her fath- 
er had given her when she left him for ‘the wigwam 
of the Stranger.’ It was faded and bruised now, and 
so were all her hopes. She looked back on the hut, 
where she had spent her brief’ term of wedded hap- 
piness, and its peacefulness seemed a mockerv of her 
misery. And was she—the lone, the wretched, the 
desperate,and deserted one—was she the ‘Startled 
Fawn’ of the Sioux, for whom contending chiefs had 
asked in vain? The remembrance of all her love and 
all her wrongs came up before her memory, and death 
seemed more pleasant to her than the gay dance she 
once loved so well. But then her eye rested on her 
boy—and, O God! with what an agony of love! It 
was the last vehement struggle of a soul all formed 
for tenderness. ‘We will goto the Spirit Land to- 
gether,’ she exclaimed. ‘He cannot come there to 
rob me!’ 

She took Louis in her arms, as if he had been a 
feather, and springing into the boat,she guided it 
toward the falls of St. Anthony. ‘Mother, mother! 
the canoe is going over the rapids!’ screamed the 
frightened child. ‘My father stands on the waves 
and beckons me!’ saidshe. ‘The boy looked at the 
horribly fixed expression of her face, and shrieked 
aloud for help. 

The boat went over the cataract. Louisde Rance 
was seen no more. He sleeps with the ‘Startled 
Fawn’ of the Sioux, in the waves of the Mississippi! 
The story is well remembered by the Indians of the 
present day; and when a mist gathers over the Falls, 
they often say, ‘Let us not hunt to-day. A storm 
will certainly come; for Tahmiroo and her son are go- 
ing over the Falls of St. Anthony.’ 

MY SCRAP BOOK.—No. 4. 
[For the Philadelphia Album. | 
BEAUTY. 
“The wind passeth over it and it is gone.” 

How often do we hear men eager in the pursuit of 
partners for life, enquire for beautifn! women; and yet 
how brief is the existance of the flower they seek, 
and how unproductive of happiness is its possession. 
We know full well the fascination that sleeps beneath 
the snow white lids of a beautiful eye—in the haugh- 
ty curl of an exquisite lip—in the gush of a rose that 
leaps into the budding cheek—in the fine turn of a 
swan like neck, the gentle motions of a symmetrical 
form, or in the shadowy redundanve of dark and beau- 
tifully flowing tresses. The hearts of the young 
and passionate} leap gladly, and are filled with wild 
impulses, whilst gazing upon these things,—but when 
the soul isscrutinized, and found unblessed by ele- 
vated thoughts and generous imaginings—when the 
intellect is unexpanded, and the imagination cold, the 
slumber of forgetfulness will soon fal! upon the dream 
of beauty and the flame of affection be quenched in 
apathy or disgust. With men of genius, strong feel- 
ings and powerful passions are ever associated, and 
if beauty is unmingled with the qualities of wild 
thought, and intense affection—if delicacy and virtue 
are not admirably blended with mental attractions, 
the light of love will soon be extinguished, and the 
generous impulses of the bosom be chilled by apathy 
and contempt. Men of intellect, may be won toa 
momentary homage of a beautiful woman, disposs- 
ed of other fascinations, even as a village urchin will 
chase the gilded wing ofa butterfly, but in both cases 
the external splendour palls upon the senses, and 
something of an innate character is sought for to sus- 
tain the regard which beauty excited. Nothing is 
so flattering to the feelings of man, as the exhaust- 
less and quenchless regard of a proud and sensible 
female, and no incense so rich can be offered upon 
the shrine of a woman’s ambition, as the avowed and 
enthusiastic affection of a man of genius. Beauty! 
thou art but a vain and unmeaning toy, when con- 
trasted with depth of feeling and power of mind, and 
she who would aggrandize to herself consequence, 
from the little ambition of her personal beauty, is too 


imbecile in her aspirations, to merit the attention of 
an elevated thinker. PETRARCH. 
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SONNET. 
Night!—and the long-prisoned thunder from its dwelling 
ath wander’d forth!—see how the lightnings flash 
Around its path!--and hark, its deep voice swelling 
Louder and Jouder, till with one wide crash 
It bursts mid-heaven!--’Tis past--and far along 
Through the deep vault it rolls;—a myriad host 
Take up the fearful burden, and prolong 
Its dying echoes. Where is now thy boast 
Of power, weak child of clay,—-and where art thou, 
he impious boaster?—-down-—down in the dust, 
Even with thy fellow-worms. Ay, thou canst bow 
And tremble too—and feel how frail thy trust. 
What shall avail thee inthat fearfnl hour, 
When He the Tuunperer, shall walk forth in power? 


[For the Philadelphia Album.] 
THE GREEK GIRL. 

Divided by thousands of miles from the dreadful 
struggle which has so long existed among the sons 
and daughters of Greece, and their tyrannical mas- 
ters, the people of this country can scarcely imagine 
the scenes of barbarity that have been perpcetrated,'by 
some of the cold blooded Turks, during their savage 
and unhappy triumphs. There wasa fair young 
creature, Mira Belonzi a native of Scio, and only 
child of an artist’s widow, who had been betrothed 
to a young sculptor of one of the neighbouring is- 
lands, who had taken arms in the early season of the 
war, for the attainment of his country’s liberties. He 
was 4 brave youth, and a happy illustration of the 
modern Anacreon’s beautiful lines in the Castilian 
maid. His passion for Mira was one of three years 
standing—during all which time he had been strug- 
gling at his profession for the acquisition of sufficient 
wealth to wed the object of his idolatry, and to re- 
move her with her widowed mother to his own resi- 
dence. That time had just arrived when the torch 
of war spread desolation over the vallies of Greece, 
and he hastened on the wings of love to bid his Mira 
a sad farewell, then join his companions in patriotism 
and oppose the tide of war, that was swelling through 
the once peaceful vallies of his country. The part- 
ing of two beings so fondly attached to each other by 
the all powerful spell of affection—the one to brave 
the dangers of death in the field of battle—the other 
to be left subject to the invasion and violation of con- 
quering savages—was indeed a task of bitterness and 
anguish. ‘The young soldier endeavoured to soothe 
the fears of his trembling love, whilst his own heart 
swelled with grief; conjured her to dry up the torrent of 
tears, that rushed over her beautiful features, and for 
her aged mother’s sake, as well as for his, to nerve 
her timid soul with more of a woman’s fortitude.— 
Poor Mira clung around the bosom of her lover be- 
seeching him to let her weep away her grief, for she 
felt she must cease to live ifthe tears ceased to soften 
her sorrow. Again she besought Marcus to shun 
the post of danger—to do all consistent with his pa- 
triotism to preserve a life that was the spell of her own 
existance. Marcus promised, and stealing another 
last embrace from Mira—another thrilling kiss from 
the lips of the trembling beauty, he tore himself away 
with a heart of unutterable sorrow. A fortnight 
passed by and the bones of the noble Marcus were 
bleaching upon the plains of Greece. He fell nobly 
inthe arms of battle, whilst a brother warrior con- 
veyed his dying prayers tothe distracted Mira. The 
poor girl was affected first with one couvulsion, then 
another, and when she recovered her reason, gazed 
wildly upon’the countenance of her mother, and 
felt there would be more genuine bravery in living to 
share the miseries of thet parent, than in perishing a 
victim to her sorrow. Slowly and gradually she re- 
covered sufficient strength to resume her domestic 
avocations, but the smile had fled from her features, 
andthe buoyancy from her steps. Still she strove to 
triumph over her broken heartedness, and wile away 
the remnant of her mother’s days with every possible 
plan, for that mother’s enjoyment. But how vain 
were all the solicitudes of the unhappy Mira.— 

arcely 2 month more passed by, when the massa- 
s at Scio, took place, and mother and child were 
consigned to separation and slavery. The brutal in- 
sults of their Turkish tyrants were too dreadful to 
bear repetition, and the beautiful Greek girl soon 
sought the spirit of her lamented lover, in realms of 
eternal sunshine and unclouded glory. 

CLEOPATRA. 


WOMAN. 


May slighted woman turn, 
Andas a vine the oak hath shaken off, 
Bend lightly to her tendencies again? 

Oh, no! by all her loveliness, by all 

That makes life poetry and beauty, no! 
Make her a slave; steal from her rosy cheek 
By needless jealousies; let the last star 
Leave her a watcher by your couch of pain; 
Wrong her by petulence, suspicion, all 
That makes her cup a bitterness—-yet give 
One evidence of love, and earth has not 

An emblem of devotedness like hers, 

But oh! estrange her once, it boots not how, 
By wrong or silence, any thing that tells 

A change has come upon your tenderness—- 
And there is not a high thing out of heaven 
Her pride o’ermastereth not, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
One of the seven Churches of Asia. 


“We arrived at the Allah Sher, the ancient Phila- 
delphia, at a quarter before eleven,entering the town 
through chasms in theveld wall, but which, being built 
of small stones, did not appear to be much older, if so 
ancient, than the last days of the lower empire; the 
passage through the streets was filthy in the extreme, 
though the view of the place as we approached it 
was extremely beautiful, and well entitled to the ap- 
pellation of the ‘fair city.” I had a letter for the 
Moslem from Suleiman Aga, the grand customer of 
Smyrna; Memet carried it to him; and returned spee- 
dily with a very different expression of countenance 
from his sombre looks, while fasting at Ignighioul.— 
The Motslem not only sent his cashier instantly te sup- 
ply us with all the money we might need, but required 
us togo tothe Greek Bishop’s palace, who had his or- 
ders to lodge and entertain usin the best manner pos- 
sible. We walked through the town and up to the 
hillon which formerly stood the Acropolis; the houses 
were mean in the extreme, and we saw nothing on 
the hill but some walls, evidently of much more mod- 
ern date than either the times of the Roman or the 
lowerempire. Onan adjoining hill, separated from 
the first by a deep fosse or a narrow ravilie, were si- 
milar fragments of walls, but we observed a few rows 
of large square stones just appearing above the sur- 
face of the ground. The view from these elevated 
situations was magnificent in the extreme; highly cul- 
tivated gardens and vineyards lay at the back and 
sides of the town, and before it one of the most ex- 
tensive and richest plains in Asia. The Turkish name, 
Allah Sher, ‘the city of God,’ reminded me of the 
psalmist: ‘beautiful for situation is mount Zion,’ &c. 
There is an affecting resemblance in the present con- 
dition of both these highly favored ‘cities of God; 
the glory of the temple is departed from both; and 
though the candlestick has never been removed from 
Philadelphia, yet it emits but a glimmering light, for 
it has long ceased to be trimmed with the pure oil of 
the sanctuary. We returned through a different part 
of the city, and though objects of much curiosity, 
were treated with civility, confirming Chandler's ob- 
servation, that the Philadelphians are a ‘civil people.’ 
It was extremely pleasing to see a number of turtle 
doves on the roofs of the houses; they were well as- 
sociated with the name of Philadelphia. The storks 
retain the possession still of the walls of the city, as 
well as the roofs of many of the houses.” 


Willis. 


BURNS’ HIGHLAND MARY. 

After a pretty long trial, says Burns himself. of the 
most ardent reciprocal affection, we met by appoint- 
ment on the second Sunday of May, in a sequestered 
spot by the banks of Ayr, where we spent a day in 
taking a farewell before she should embark for the 
West Highlands to arrange matters among her 
friends for our projected change of life. _ At the close 
of the autumn following she crossed the sea to meet 
me at Greenock, where she had scarce landed, when 
she was seized with a malignant fever, which hurried 
my dear girl to her grave in a few days, before I 
could hear of her illness; and Mr. Cromec, speakin 
of the same ‘‘day of parting love,” gives, chuaak 
without mentioning his authority, some further par- 
ticulars, which no one would willing believe to be 
apocryphal. ‘‘ This adieu,” says that zealous inqui- 
rer into the details of Burns’s story, “ was performed 


= 

rustic sentiment has devised to prolong tender emo- 
tions, and to impose awe. The lovers stood on each 
side of a purling brook, they Javed their hands in the 
limpid stream, and, holding a bible between them, 
pronounced their vows to be faithful to each other. 
They parted—never to meet again.” On the anni- 
versary of the day of her death he composed the im 

mortal lyric, To Mary in Heaven. Burns spent that 
day, though labouring under cold, in the usual work 
of his harvest, and apparently in excellent spirits. 
But as the twilight deepened, he appeared to grow 
“ very sad about something,” and at length wandered 
out into the barn-yard, to which his wife, in her anx- 
iety for his health, followed him, entreating him in 
vain to observe that the frost had set in, and to return 
to the fireside. On being again and again requested 
to do so, he always promised compliance, but still re- 
mained where he was, striding up and down slowly, 
and contemplating the sky, which was singularly 
clear and starry. At last Mrs. Burns found him 
stretched on a mass of straw, with his eyes fixed on 
a beautiful plannet ‘‘ that shone like another moon;” 
and prevailed on him to come in. He immediately, 
on entering the house, called for his desk, and wrote 
exactly as they now stand, with all the ease of one 


copying from memory, the sublime and pathetic ver- 
ses, 


‘Thou lingering star with lessening ray, 
That loves to greet the early morn, 
Again thou usher’st in the day 
My Mary from my soul was torn.” 


[For the Philadelphia Album.] 


TO A CHANGELING. 


Go—Go—I pray thee leave me— 
I ask no smiles of thine:— 

A heart that would deceive me 
Shall ne’er be blent with mine. 


A bosom that can proffer 
Such ardent tales of love, 

And then such insult offer 
Can never constant prove. 


I Jov’d thee far too blindly— 
I thought thy vows were true— 
Till, treated so unkindly, 
» Thy form | scarce can view. 


Yet fare the well! may heaven 
Protect the o’er life’s wave, 

Andthen, thy sins forgiven, 
May’st find a peaceful grave. 


Ww. 


THE LUXURIES OF THE EAST. 


Of what are calledjin England “the luxuries of the 
east” I cannot give avery exalted description; all the 
fruits now in season are inferior to those of England. 
The oranges, through pleasant, are small and acid; 
the plantain is but an indifferent mellow pear; the 
shaddock has no merit but juicyness anda slight bit- 
ter taste, which is reckoned good in fevers, and the 
guava is an almost equal mixture of raspberry-jam 
andgarlic. Norare our artificial luxuries more re- 
markable than our natural. They are, in fact, only 
invention (judicious and elegant certainly) to get rid 
of real and severe inconveniencies, while all those 
circumstances in which an Englishman mainly places 
his ideas of comfort or splendour, such as horses, car- 
riages, glass, furniture, &c., are, in Calcutta, gener. 
ally paltry and extravagantly dear. Infact, as my 
shipmate, Colonel Penington, truly told, “thatreal 
luxuries of India, when we can get them, are cold 
water and cold air.” But though the luxury and 
splendour are less, the society is better than I expect- 
ed. The state in which the high officers of govern- 
ment appear, and the sort‘f deference paid to them 
in society, are great, and said to be necessary in con- 
formity with native ideas and the examples set by the 
first conquerors, who took their tone from the Mus- 
sulmans whom they supplanted. All members of 
council, and others down to the rank of puisne judges 
inclusive; are proceeded by two men with silver sticks, 
and two others, with heavy silver maces, and the 
haven society some,queer regulations, which forbid 
any person to quit a party before the lady or gentl- 
man of most rank rises to take leave. 

There are some circumstancee in Calcutta dwell- 


with all those simple and striking ceremonials which | 


ings which at first surprise and annoy a stranger.- 


— 

| 

| 
| 


The lofty rooms swarm with roaches and insects; 
svarrows and other birds fly in and out all day, and 
as soon as the candles are lighted, large bats-flutter 
on their indented wings, like Horace’s cura round 
our taque ata tecta, if this name could be applied to 
roofs without any ceiling at all, where the beams are 
left naked and visible; lest the depredations of the 


white ant should not be seen in time. 
Bishop Heber’s Jour. 


THE CABINET. 


TUNIS. 


At Tunis, if the dead beasts are removed, just without the 
walls, the people are satisfied; but as we entered, we found 
they did not in all cases succeed in dragging them thus far.— 
Of all the filthy places I have ever seen, this city is the capital. 
Instead of fine, spacious streets, nothing is seen but narrow, 
dirty avenues, just wide enough, generally, to pass in single 
files.At the first house we passed, about a dozen dogs sallied 
out and gave us the common salute, As it is here regarded a 
sin to kill cats and dogs, they form a large part of the popula- 
tion of the town. The costume of the people—the method of 
transporting every thing—the style of the houses, and indeed 
every thing, was so unlike an American city, that we almost 
seemed to be in a new world. The Consul’s drogman, strong- 
ly armed, marched before us, clearing the way of man and 
beast, All gave us the road till from behind, a company came 
on with great haste, having sabres with silver scabbards, and 
polished pistols by their sides, and large clubs resembling wic- 
ket-bats in their hands, and in all respects neatly dressed. 
Every body, and we among the rest, had to clear the way. We 

found they were the governor’s guards. We passed the Min- 
aster of Marine, and were introdu¢ed to him by Dr. Heap. 
He is in importance next to the Bey—he was sitting at the 
door under a cowrass screen, on a bench about four feet wide, 
with his feet and bare legs curled under him, had a long white 
beard, a ring with three large diamonds on his finger, and was 
neatly, but plainly dressed in common Turkish style—gave his 
hand to the Consul when meeting and parting, and laid his 
hand on his breast when we were introduced and when we bid 
We reached the house of Dr, Heap about eleven 
o’clock, glad of a shelter from the burning sun. Here all that 


good bye. 


kindness or hospitality could give we enjoyed. 


[For the Philadelphia Album, ] 4 
THE MURDERER’S SOLILOQUY. 
Prepared for Recitation. »« 


Scene—A dungeon; speaker discovered in the atti- 


tude of listening. 


’Tis vain! 

These bolts, guilt’s barriers, will not creak again, 
Until they whine my summons to the grave! 

My groans, (for daylight shuns this den of guilt,) 
Have told a day: He will not then reprieve me. 
Oh! could he feel, as I do, chill despair 

Settle, like icy mountains, on his soul, 

And press out all the warmth of joy and hope; 
He could not thus inexorable be! 

How doatingly I’ve hugged this last, lorn hope, 
And trifled through my period for repentance! 

j now feel fiery vengeance near, without 

One penitential tear to quench its wrath. 

Yes, hope’s beguiling beam, that was to gild 

My little dew-drop, time, has drank it up. 
Time’s current draws its trembling victim on, 
.Resistless, towards the point where I must sink: 
And those dark thoughts, which I so anxiously 
Have push’d away, now, shunless, crowd around, 
And with their midnight gloom envelope me. 
Ay! there it is! The ignominious scaffold! 

And must that life which fancy used to paint 
Glowing with joy, and radiate with glory, 

Close on a gallows! Where the gibing crowd 
Jeer at my agonies, or imprecate 

My guilt! Nay on! look through the bloody grave! 
Ah no! Away—away—l bear it. 

Rather backwards gaze, and madly quaff 

As dying consolation, one last draught 

Of retrospective vengeance— 

Yes, let me revel’in the bloody banquet; 

Again, in fancy, immolate th’ adultress!— 


She stood upon the brow that overlooks 
The sea; then fondling with the am’rous moon-beam, 
And looking lovely, but alas! *twas deep 
And treacherous, as herself! Yes, there she stood— 
My wife--in that lone place, and with a stranger! 
On! could it be? My wife--my spotless wife? ihe 
No—no! the first revolting, faithless thought 
Dissolved the tye: ‘the stranger’s paramour! 
Oh! how that mac’ning thought, like vipers coil’d 


* 
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Tightened and writhed around my bursting heart! 
Now they approached the precipice—They knelt; 
She raised her arms to heaven—perchance to pray— 
No, ’twas to plight the vows she swore to me; 
To transfer, Vike a piece of merchandize, 
The faith I bought—Ay! purchased with my honour! 
And then, (ford will gorge the damn’d detail, 
That I may feast upon the sequent vengeance, ) 
Yes, then they fell into each other’s arms!! 
How reel'd my brain-—How groan’d my burthen’d heart 
Beneath the fierce indignant tempest’s wrath: 
Then vengeance like a demon started up, 
And pointed to the deed, my limbs obeyed— 
Still clasped, 1 thrust them o’er the precipice. 
See—-see—they catch the fragile twigs that fringe 
The brink: ’tis vain! they fall--they fall, yet now 

~ They light upon the jutting crag and live: 
No-—no!-~’tis but to stain it with their gore, 
And rolling off, to drop, with horrid plunge, 
Into the crimson’d deep!--- 


Can it be conscience? when I sit alone, 
And sullen, dark and dreary thoughts surround me, 
Her dying shriek, half-drown’d by choaking waves, 
Startles my ear and thrills my’soul with horror. 
Oh retribution there was deep aiid dire; 
More direful far, than the offenee was foul! 
Yet it was just; for she dishonoured me. 
Ah; honour illy sits upon a gallows! 
If that was all thy crime, my murder’d mate, 
I'll mourn thy fate. For sure thou once wast pure— 
As heaven’s manna pure: So gentle too; 
Thy temper was a lake unknown to storms. 


I well remember when | saw her first: 

’T was when her brother left her for the fleet, 

Hah!—The murdered stranger—did resemble him! 

Oh horrid thought? It cannot, must not, be, . * 

Oh say, in mercy say, it is not so! 

It is—it is!--My sacriligeous hand 

Has slain my spotless Emma and her brother. 

Hell wrap thy direst terrors round my head, . * 
. Buttake away tlis thought! A wife, a brother, 

Murdered by me; and all the love they bore me, 

Met by suspicion, and repaid with death! 

O! what a gulf of dreadful thoughts to gaze in!—- 

—The guifin peopled! See, ten thousand fiends 

Career around, and al] do menace me--- 

Away:—- 


Where am I? on a boundless sea.— 
: Its waves are blood—and now they move—they swell— 
They rage—the sanguine billows will engulph me! 
Hark! a distant shrick.—-It nearer grows, 

And louder. Ah! I know it now—the same 

She uttered on that fearful night! She comes— 
She clasps my neck, and shrieks them in my ears, 
While the waves how! at me, and bend and curl 
Their bloody brows upon me, my frail bark— 

O Horror! ’tis his mangled corse, my feet 

Do rest upon! O! hear this demon laugh! 

He scoffs—he threatens me—We sink—we sink. 
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NEW AGENTS. 
J, Bard Esq. Post Master, Augusta, Ky. 
Geo. C. King, Esq. Alexandria D, C. 


Prompt Payment.—We should be obliged to our distant sub- 
scribers if they would foward. by mail or private conveyanee, 
the amount of the present year’s subscription. The terms ofr 


(our paper are in advance; the sum is small to an individua] 


subscriber, but of some magnitude, from the multiplicity of pat- 
rons, tous. Those who wish us well, or who are pleased with 
our exertions to render this miscellany worth the exceeding low 
price of its subscription, will not render it necessary for us to 
repeat a notice of this character. We hope it will prove sufti- 
ciently persuasive, and awaken our subscribers from the dream 


of oblivion which has fallen upon their memories, in regard to 
the publishers. 


TO AGENTS, 

(<p> Our Agents throughout the country, will please forward 
without delay, whatever monies may be in their hands belong- 
ing to us. We particularly request that hereafter, whenever 
the amount of subscription is paid them by a subscriber, if it 
cannot conveniently be fowarded, to inform us immediately of 
the payment of the same, that it may be credited to the ac- 
count of the subscriber, and charged to that of the agent. 


MANNER. 

We think it is Chesterfield who has observed, that there 
is a certain dignity of manner, without which the very best 
characters in the world would not be properly appreciated,— 


|| This dignity of manner must seem a natural qualification ho#® 


ever, and be totally distinct from that affected air of pompos 
ity, which renders the assumption of consequence so disgust. 
ing. Manner is the chief requisite to constitute the character 
of a gentleman, and although much of a graceful and courteous 
habit of thinking and speaking may be acquired, to render an 
individual perfectly complaisant in all society, and upon all 
Occasions, there must be an innate delicacy of feeling, as well 
as depth of intellect blended in his composition. It is true, 
there have been many examples where men of profound erudi- 
tion, and herculean intellect have evinced a total disregard of 
etiquette and refinement in their habits of conversation, and 
in the ordinary communings with their fellows, Doctor John- 
son may be referred to, as an especial illustration of this; yet 
it will be discovered on a scrutiny into this matter, that men of 
learning, rather than men of genius, have ever displayed more 
carelessness as to the external civilities of life, than the latter. 
There is an amiability attached to polished manners, which is 
frequently serviceable in the promotion of ambitious projects, 
and in the acquisition of favourable opinions. A good action 
is ever enhanced by the manner of its performance, and a bad 
one frequently relieved of half its evil appearance and ulti- 
mate consequences, Some writer has observed, that there may 
appear far more merit in handsomely and politely refusing a 
request, than in clumsily and hesitatingly granting one. Man- 
ner and Taste are twin sisters—the one sets off the graces of 
the person, the other gives a fine polish to the understanding. 
The one can disrobe an sop of his deformity, the other im- 
part to a feeble intellect,an appearance of strength. Inasmuch 
as a refined taste is frequently mistaken for, or rather regarded 
as talent, justin such a measure will a polished Manner apolo- 
gise for the absence of a beautiful person, As expression 
gives life and animation to the countenance, so manner imparts 
a bewitching charm to the whole outward man, The politician, 
the commercialist, the private citizen, as well as the public cha- 
racter, are all in a measure dependant upon manner for their 
worldly eminence, as well as for their domestic felicities. Yet 
we seldom discover the affable and the dignified properly blen- 
ded in this courteous qualification. The point which balances 
these two requisites, is so nice, that it is difficult of attainment 
by those unpractised in the different schools and orders of 
worldly society. A low familiarity is as much to be avoided 
as an overstrained arrogance—and a reckless disposition to be 
witty, should be shunned on the same principle, as a laggard 
disposition to be dull. Tyranny over servants, and irritation 
at trifles—-petulence at the foibles of children, and puerility in 
conversation, are all distinct froma gentlemanly exhibition of 
manner. The engaging and the amiable—the diffident and the 
decided, should ali be the invisible associations of this courte- 
ous characteristic. Indiscriminate familiarity is as despreable 
as cynical distance, and equality with all men as reprehensible 
as general affected superiority. An author of eminence re- 
marks ‘*a mean, timid, and placid complaisance lets a man 
down more than he is aware of; but still his firmness or resolu- 
tion of manner should not extend to brutality, but beaccompa- 
nied by a peculiarand enga ging soitness or milda.ess.” Per- 
haps there can be no greater charm given to the female charac- 
ter, than an air engaging and dignified. We frequently lament 
the absence of sufficient dignity in woman, to shieldher from 
the insulting observations of men of crude and indelicate man- 
ners. Her nature is in many cases so gentle, as to be incapable 
of manifesting a sufficiently dignified resentment at the collo- 
quial liberties of some impertinent coxcombs uttered in her 
presence. More than once we have seen the blush mantling 
over the cheek of innocence, whilst the tongue for want of 
proper resolution refused to utter what the heart might dictate. 
It is a weakness in many of the sex which should be overmas- 
tered promptly and decisively. If aman is properly repulsed 
on his first essay of this kind, he never will repeat the insult, 
but once tolerated jocosely, the barrier of indelicacy is ‘forever 
passed. It is therefore that women are especially important in 
forming the manners of the other sex, as well as by properly ex- 
hibiting their anger, at man’s indelicate aggressions. Addison 
says, “the moral world, as consisting of males and females, is 
of a mixt nature, and filled with various fashions and ceremo- 
nies, which would have no place in it were there but one sex--- 
had our species no females in it, men would be quite different 
creatures from what they are at present; their endeavours to 
please the other sex, polishes and refines them out of their nat- 
ural manners, and often models them, not according to the 
plans, which they most approve, but according to those plans 
which they think most agreeable to the female world.” So 
from this we see that woman is interested in the cultivation 
and exhibition of refined manners from two motives---the first 
that she may render herself engaging and agreeable---the se- 
éond that she may render the society of man more so. “As a 
plain garment adorneth a beautiful woman, soa courteous man- 
ner is the greatest ornament of wisdom.” 
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The Engraving.—A portion of the engravings which accom- 
pany the present number was fowarded to our country sub- 
scribers last week. Those who failed receiving it then, are 
supplied now. Although not so highly finished, as we intend 
the subsequent embellishments of this volume shall be, the 
Charleston Exchange will no doubt be deemed particularly ac- 
ceptable to our southern subscribers. The next plate, which is 
already in the hands of a gifted artist, shall be superior to this, 
and more generally adapted to please our patrons, and add val- 
we ta the work. 


The Friends.—Much excitement has been produced in this 
ctty of late, respecting the imprisonment of several individu- 
als attached to the society of friends, in consequence of refu- 
sing to give bail before the Mayor for an alleged surety of the 
peace, They were released from prison by habeus corpeus, 
and their trial before Judge King occupied several days of last 
week. The court room wascompletely thronged, notwithstan- 
ding the excessive warmth of the weather, and the observa- 
tions of the various attorneys engaged pro and con, among 
whom were the Ingersolls, Wurts and Kittera, were full of el- 
oquence and legal research, The argument was concluded on 
Tuesday afternoon, and the opinion of the Judge delivered on 
Saturday. Judge King decided that the mayor was in error--- 
that the defendants were falsely imprisoned, there not being 
sufficient grounds of aggression proved, to render bail necessa- 
ry, and they were accordingly discharged. 

Mr. Gould the Stenographer was in attendance during the 
trial, and is preparing a complete narrativé of the examina- 
uons &c. for publication. 


The Springs.—The Saratoga Sentinel remarks, * the last few 
days of warm weather have tended to enliven the appearance of 
our village, by the presence of several strangers from various 
parts of the country.” The stage facilities in the neighbour- 
hoods of the different watering places are more abundant this 
season than formerly, and it is anticipated, a more abundant 
patronage will be bestowed upon the proprietors of the several 
hotels at these nooks of retirement and recreation. 


The Yellow Springs, situated in Pikeland township, Chester 
Co. of this state, have much repute for their medici~al qualities 
and the beauty of the neighbourhood, in which they are situat- 
ed. The accommodations for strangers are excellent, and 
every way worthy of a visit from the invalid or man of leis- 


The Manuscript for’ Match. and June is received. It con- 
taihs six original articles, Some of tham displaying much pow- 
ful writihg.. That, on the Défamation’of Gharacter, is.an ad- 
mirable'piper. We shalltransmit portjdn of it “to our col- 
amns . ‘The nfannecript en masse is a ofmuch merit and 
highly deserving of.encouragement: 

The Faithful*Greek is a good story—the incidents are said to 
be true. 


Battle of Bugker Hill.—The seventeenth instant, being the 
fifty third anniversary of this memorable event, many of the 
most respectable citizens of Boston, both civil and military, 
repaired to the heights of Bunker, for the purpose of celebrating 
ju a becoming manner, the anniversary of the great national 
battle. The monument, the corner stone of which was deposit- 


ed inthe presence of the venerable La Fayette three years! 


since, remains ina very incomplete and unfinished state.— 
When concluded, it will be 220 feet in height, and employ up- 
¢ wards of six thousand ton of stone. Numbers of workmen are 
now employed upon this obelisk, and it is hoped from the exer- 
uuons that are now being made, that its completion will not 
much longer be delayed. 


«Records of the Spanish Inquisition’—A volume with this 
title has been published by Mr. Goodrich, the enterprising book 
seller of Boston. The work embraces several trials before the 
inquisition of Barcelona, during the revolution of 1820, the 
particulars of which, have been gathered from the most au- 
thentic sources. The whole proceedings of the court inquisi- 
torial, are detailed with accurate minuteness, and such a his- 
tory of the Holy office given as cannot fail to be perused with 
intense interest. The names, occupations, crimes &c. of the 
prisoners, are given, with their manner of confinement,— 
the vayious tgtures which were applied to extort confession, 
and all other particujars connected with the proceedings of the 
Holy office. 4 

The Crops.—The Carlislé (Pa.) Herald observes “it is with 
feelings of pleasure, we are able to congratulate the farmers, 
on the very flattering prospects they have of fine crops, not 
only of grain but also of grass. Both wheat and rye, so far as 


our observations and enquiries extend, give every appearance 
of abundance.” 


Flogging.—Major Noah of the N. Y. Enquirer received a 
cow-hiding in the theatre last week, at the hands of Mr. Rob- 
erts his late partner, in consequence of the doughty Major’sq 
having uttered some impertinent observations in reference to 
the former gentlenan. At the last advices the Major although 
much bruised was convalescent. 


American Conservatorio.—We were in attendance on Sab- 
bath evening at Carpenters Hal], and heard an appropriate dis- 
course delivered by the Rev. Mr. Danforth, of New-Castle, 
setting forth the propriety of vocal and instrumental music in 
celebrating the praises of the Omnipotent. The orchestre was 
filled by the members of the American Conservatorio, under 
the direction of Mr. N. K. Hill, professor of music of this city» 
and the performance of the hymns &c. was of the kind to kindle 
the most delightful sensations in the bosoms of the audience, 
The principle object of this society is the “formation of a con- 
gregation of those who can enjoy in conjunction with the preach. 
ing of the gospel, that kind of music which is best adapted to 
sound the high praises of God, whether it be vocal or instru. 
mental.” The progress which the association has already made 
is truly wonderful. A public concert will be given in a short 
time, that the public generally, may be enabled to judge for 
themselves, of the real merits of this institution. We have at- 
tended some of the rehearsals and been delighted. They are 
full of the richest promise. 


Exchange?-—-With the Knoxville Buquirer, The Christian 
Teleseope, The Brockport Recorder,jThe Boston Amuranth, 
&c. &c. we would with pleasure exchange, but that our list is 
already so extensive. Subscribe gentlemen--you will not re- 
pent it-+or obtain us haifa dozen names, and the business shall 
be satisfactorily adjusted- 


The Odd Fellows.---An application having been made to the 
Legislature ot Maryland, for an act incorporating the society 
of Odd Fellows existing in that state, an enquiry was institu- 
ted into the history of this brotherhood, and the following 
among other particulars ascertained: 

“In the year 1818, a society was formed in the city of New 
York, shortly after another was established in Pleasant Valley 


Dutchess county, and a third in the year 1824, in the city of ot 


Albany. Since which the number has rapidly increased in this 
state. A grand lodge has been formed for the whole United 
States, and of which Mr. Thomas Wiley is grand sire. The 
order consists of thirteen degrees, one of which was created 
by Henry, Prince of Lorraine, another was derived from Lusi- 
tania, a third fromthe Suevia, and a fourth from the Moors.--- 
[ts existence may be traced from the historical documents for 
more than four hundred years, but it doubtless existed for ages 
before.” Thusmuch for the origin of the order. 

Of the principles of the institution we shall barely remark, 
that temperance, sobriety, frrendship and charity are among 
the most conspicuous.” 

In Europe the ‘Odd Fellows” flourish with great splendour, 
three thousand having walked in procession at Manchester on 
-the day of some public festival. 


PHEATRICAL. 

* The Chestnut street theatre closed on Saturday with the ben- 
efit of Mr. AVarren.’ A new piece called “Must be Buried” 
was produced. Mr. Sloman appeared and displayed his extra- 
ordinary comic humour. The Gnome King was exhibited on 
Friday for the seventh time. This splendid scenic effort prov- 
ed very attractive; and generally caused the theatre to be well 
attended. ‘I'he season throiighout has been profitable to the 
managers. Mr. Wemyss has conducted the stage department 
with admirable skill and great industry. Never were so man 
new dramatic representations produced in the course of a 
season. Mr. Chapman deserves great credit, for hi$ ingenuity 
displayed throughout the department which he filled. The 
company generally have appeared anxious to please and satisfy 
the patronsof the th@atre and for the most part they have been 
successful. 

Some members of Mr. Cowell’s theatrical company are per- 
forming at Reading. 

Mr. Booth has been performing at the Park during the past 
week, and is now in Boston. 

Miss Kelly took a benefit at the Park on Monday. 

The French company of players will hold a short eampaign 
at the Chesnut St. theatre. Mr. Booth is said to be preparing 
for one or two first characters. We understand that this gen- 
tleman has made arrangements for the establishment of a the- 
atre at Nashville Te. Several young histrionic aspirants of 
this city have attached themselves to Mr. Booth’s company.--- 


it is his intention to perform for a certain time at Nashville 
then proceed to New Orleans fora short season, From the 
well known excellence of Mr. Booth’s private character, as 
well as from the superior nature of his histrionic endowments, 
we are inclined to prophecy his unqualified success. 


Miss Emery.---We learn from the N. Y. Telegraph that the 
misunderstanding which recently existed between this excel- 
lent actress, and Mr. Warren has been properly reconciled.--- 
Miss Emery is engaged by the managers of tho N. Y. Chatham 
theatre, who have exerted themselves strenuously to advantage 
their establishment. 


From the N, Y. Spy we learn that very splendid offers have 
been made to the celebrated Mademoiselle Sontag, to induce 
her to sail for this country, which, it is also rumoured, this dis- 
tinguished young lady has accepted. That she will be a star 


in the musical hemisphere let the following picture answer, 


which is translated from a Paris paper by the Spy: 

“Mademoiselle Sontag has just completed her eighteenth 
year, an age when beauty assumes the most seductive aspect to 
allure the passions of the other sex, Her Camilla like person 
is slender, but gracefully elegant; and her mien is noble and 
commanding. Nothing can be more enchanting than the beau _ 
ty and blandishment of her smile; and her countenance, like 
that of Canova’s nymph, is illumined with that light of sensi- 
bility, expression and passion, which belongs more to the beau 
ideal of Byron’s matchless muse, than to mortal reality.--- 
Though not very tall, her Grecian figure has the perfection of 
symmetry, as if her limbs were cast in the mould of Graces.--- 
Herteeth areas white as polished ivory, and on her carmine 
cheeks the rose and the lily mingle their sweetness, and fresh- 
ness of bloom, while her luxuriant hair dances in ringlets, on 
her bust of snow, like, to use a simile of Ossian’s, ‘the wings 
of a raven spread on the sunny breeze.” 


On motion of Joseph R. Ingersoll, Esq. Marshal! Sprogell 
was this day admitted to practice as an Attorney, in the District 
Court for the City and County of Philadelphia. Office 280, 
South Second street. 


CORRESPONDENTS. 


Most cheerfully do we welcome the favour of Arion to our 
columns. The Murderers Solilogny is an effortof much pow- 


“L, L. L.” has our thanks. ‘Woman’ is no every day pro- 
duétion. 

‘Simple Robert,” is under consideration. “ Religion and 
Love” and “‘C. S. are received.” 

“A Critic Criticised” is entirely too severe and personal to 
find admission to our pages, although we entirely concur in 
the well expressed opinions of its writer. 

The kinduess of “W. S. T.” our southern friend is of a 
nature that cannot be reciprocated in words. He has our 
warmest gratitude. © 

‘“\4 Morning in May” and “A Greek War Song” shall ap- 
pear soon. 

Ralph Huron.—-The conclusion of this narrative of passion, 
will be found in our pages of today. We are informed by the 
anthor of this production, as well as several other individuals, 
that awumour has been circulated, stating that Ralph Huron, 
and the several characters who figure in this story, are por- 
traits from life, and of individuals at present resident in this 
city—also that the main incidents of the narrative are abso- 
lutely true. Had not the names of certain persons been inter- 
blended with this idle rumour, rendering the matter unpleasant- 
ly personal, the circumstance would not have been of sufficient 
impoumce to rendera contradiction necessary. As itis, we 
have author’s veracity pledged, as to the story being fic- 
tious, from beginning toend. It being now concluded, we hope 
that no interest will be destroyed by this avowal. 


MARRIAGES. 


On Thursday evening, the 19th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Hurley, 
Mr. Edward L. Gallagher, to Miss Eleonora A. Duff, all of this 


city. 
On the 19th inst. by Elder. Frederick Plummer, Mr. Owen 
Owens, to Miss Jane Briggs. 
In Mason, N. H. Mr. Jonas Hubbard, to Miss Louisa Scrip- 
ture. : 
Some keep the scripttire fora show 
Letter’d and gilt on their bureau, 
ds And some to dust and moths degrade it: 
But Jonas took the wiser part, 
He prest the Scripture to his heart, 
‘And even on his pillow laid it. 


DEATHS. 

On Yesterday, after a painful illness, Miss Abigal Sullender. 
On Saturday morning, after a lingering illuess, Mr. Jesse Pe- 
ters, printer, aged 25 years. 
On Friday afternoon, after a short illness, Mr. David Mur- 
phy-in the 39th year of hisage. 

On the 16th of June, at her residence in Eastown, Chester 
.Co, Pa, Anna Maria, consort of Anthony W. Hayman, in the 


43d year of her age. 
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' RECOLLECTIONS OF A HYPOCHONDRIAC. 


30 


[For the Philadelphia Album. } 


Early in the Autumn of 17——, at the close of 
a wearisome, @ppressive day, I halted at the door 
of a poor monk Inn, on the eastern branch of the 
Susquehanna. On entering the house I found my- 
self in the midst of a group of hardy hunters of 
the forest. Dogs, rifles, powder-horns, and shot- 
bags, were scattered promiscuously round the room. 
On my inquiring for lodgings, the master of the 
house, assured me, that He conld not accommodate 
me.—But I am ill, and fatigued,” said I, and must 
stay with you for the night; can you make no ar- 
rangement for me?” ‘First come, first served,” 
was the impartial reply of the worthy host. In a 
sad dilemma, I now looked round on those robust 
sons of the forest. “The gentleman is welcome 
to my bed if he = ed said a young Hercules, 
springing from the bench on which he had thrown 
himself. “That’s right boy,” said a gray headed 
sportsman, “the turf is the pillow for a hunter.”— 
I am at best, a man of few words, and in the mood 
in which I then was, it was exertion to do more 
than give my hand in silence, to a fellow being 
look another way and pass on. It was the fitst 
time for months, that I had been roused to feeling. 
I grasped his hand with the warmth of new sen- 
sation. ‘You sleep on the turf for a stranger, a 
man you donot know?” ‘Tis nothing, ’tis nothing, 
Lion and I are used to it.” And whistling to his 
dog, he left me as if to escape the thanks, due his 
own noble generosity. That night I laid my head 
on my pillow, with a half pleased, half painful con- 
sciousness, that I had libelled human nature.——-Curs- 
ed with a temperament that has through life, expos- 
ed me to a thousand ills—nerves, that a breath can 
shake, and feelings susceptible as air;—never before 
was poor mortal so firmly convinced, that it was in- 
deed the hand of wisdom, that inscribed vanit} and 
vexation of spirit on all belowthe sun. I had a hun- 
dred times, in bitterness of soul, when my chilled dis- 
gusted spirit, recoiling from the world, fell back up- 
on myself, abjured the society of man, and sneered 
at his pretentions to virtue, to charity, and to the 
milk of haman kindness.—True, I found all theg@ in 
my ow! bosom; but felt that for my sins, perhaps, I 
was thrown into a world, in which I was not fit to 
live. Disappointed in ambition, betrayed in confi- 
dence, deceived in friendship, and jilted in love at the 
age of thirty five, what had I toexpect, what to hope? 
My health became impaired—I fancied myself une- 
qual to the slightest exertion, the thought of society 
was horror to me, and I was upon the point of confi- 
ning myself to my apartment, when my physician, as 
a last resource, proposed a tour through the late set- 
tled parts of New York. 

Numbers of my acquaintance, offered to accompa- 
ny me, tendered their best services on the road, to 
provide and secure every thing for my cumfort. I 
might ride as short stages as I pleased, and could re- 
cline as easily in a carriage ason acouch. All this 
sounded well, yet I could not for the soul of me, 
rid of the idea, that they all wanted a ride at fly ex- 
pense, and thought more of it too, than of my health 
and comfort. But I was soon relieved of the trouble 
of hearing, and thanking these kind and considerate 
offers. My physician put a negative on all their 
plans, by deciding that I should goon horse-back, and 
alone. I thanked him in my heart, and from that mo- 
ment, set him down for a man of sense. He talked 
much, and I believe he was right of the necessity of 
action and exertion, in my case. He said the ener- 
gies of my system were so impaired, that nothing 
short of being throwneompletely on my own resour- 
ces, would drive me either to action or exertion.— 
That if, in the course of my tour, I.would be obliged 
to stretch me under a tree one night, I would sleep 
better on a‘bed the next; and that he knew of no- 
thing, so likely to cure my disgust of society, as a 
solitary journey in a wilderness, where it was out of 
my reach. His plan, altogether, pleased me tolera- 
bly well, not that I had any faith in its ultimateseff 
cacy, but it promised change. I assented to every 
thing he proposed, and soon after commenced my 


get 


| teau of linen, and a pocket book of money, 1 left P— 


with my face to the western wilderness; I left it with 
the most perfect apathy; indifferent about ever re- 
turning again; and without a sigh, or regret for a be- 
ing, or pleasureit contained. travelled in a listless, 
languid manner, with no perceptible alteration, in my 
health or spirits. ‘The night I arrived at the little Inn, 
on the banks of the Susquehanna, was the first time} 
I had known a real want, that money could not pro- 
cure. To mea lodging, a bed for the night, was in- 
dispensable. “Ah doctor,” thought I, as I leaned 
in the door way, “it is one thing, in the heat, and 
dust, and smoke of a city, to talk of the luxury of 


pathy and feeling, The young hunter of the forest, 


stretching me in the cool shade of a tree, and anoth- 
er thing to do it, on the damp, musquito-swarming 
banks of the Susquehanna.” I know not if the feel- 
ings of my heart, would ever have awakened from 
their torpor, had I not come to this. It was the un- 
expected tone of kindness—the warm, spontaneous 
sacrifice of youth and health, to manhood and debili- 
ty, that went straight to my heart: melting away the 
frosts of pride, and disappointment; and breaking 
open the recesses sealed, but not exhausted of sym- 


electrified my soul—reanimated me tolife. Legions 
dfpkue-devils flew away, before the clear tones of 
his voice; and the cheerfulness of his fine open brow. 
When my first effusion of gratitude subsided, my old 
propensity to seek for something, that would detract 
from the merit of eyery thing that appeared estima- 
ble, returned; but here, could find nothing. There 
was no coarse vulgarity—no awkward rusticity; but 
there was delicacy, there was disclaiming ,modesty. 

“It is nothing, it is nothing; Lion and laremused to 
it.” 

On retiring for the night, 1 requested my host to 
awaken me, when the hunting party set out, as I found 
t’.eir course lay toward my next place of destination. 
That night I courted sleep in vain; my spirits were 
too much excited. Rolling on my bed, every sight 
which I had seen that day was swimming before my 
eyes the minute I closed them. I waited with the most 
incontrolable impatience for the first note of depart- 
ure. I was up, and dressed, when my Landlord en- 
tered my room, and soon found myself on the road. 
The dogs barked in chorus, as they bounded along, 
leaping at every step upon their masters, who march- 
ed at a brisk rate; one occasionally lagging, to count 
their numbers; another blowing long, and loud upon 
the horn, to call in the dispersed stragglers of the 
party. One clear, fine voice, which I instantly _re- 
cognised as my young hunter’s of the preceding 
night, struck up a lively hunting song, and was in- 
stantly joined in chorus by a dozen others. All was 
activity, life and spirit. Even my. Rosinante and I 
caught something like animation from the scene. He 
arched his neck, champed his bits, and pricked up his 
ears like another horse; and I am not quite sure but 
I set back my shoulders, expanded my chest, and drew 
up my reins like another man. My companions naw 
began to express their surprise, that daylight did nat 
appear. On inquiry, it was ascertained, that one had 
sprung from his couch the moment he awoke, and had 
roused all the rest. I took out my watch, but as 
quickly put it up again, for I had neglected winding it 
the preceding evenng. __ 

(To be.continued. } 


THE SMALL GENIUS--NEW SERIES. 


{For the Philadelphia Album. ] 
RALPH HURON, 


Concluded. 
May Weth.1225. 
Amiable Lavinia— 

Many a sad and weary hour has passed 
away since we last met. I have hitherto forbore wri- 
ting tqyou in the vain hope that some fortunate cir- 
cumstance might before this, have afforded me an in- 
terview. That hope is past, and on reflecting fora 
few moments, I have concluded that what I have to! 
say, may be better expressed in writing than orally. 
Obstacle upon obstacle has prevented me from seeing 


journey. With a fine, easy saddle-horse, a portman- 


a: 


if after allthe anxieties I have felt on your account, 
it is impossible for me to hold a moments conversa 
tion with you. Of the ardour and sincerity with 
which I have regarded you, it were now idle to speak. 
For years it has withstood the ravages of time and 
opposition, and scoffed at every allurement of the 
world. It istrue that the world has upon more than 
one occasion wedded me by rumour to some other. 
Perhaps some of these reports may have reached 
yourears. If so, you have doubtless treated them 
with that kind of contempt which they merited, yet 
if you regarded me Lavinia, as fondly as your actions 
rather than your words confessed, a nature like your’s 
couldscarcely hear these falsehoods without emotion. 
If it has, you are more coldly disposed than I imagin- 
ed, and possess a disposition less sensitive to the 
voice of evil report than most of your sex. And now 
Lavinia, that I am upon a subject so tender, and one 
which cannot fail of being deeply interesting to both 
of us, I will indulge a few of the vague thoughts that 
have occasionly crowded into my mind. | believe 
that you have long regarded me with a passion pure 
and unexcelled for its fidelity. Yet Iam convinced 
there is less enthusiasm and impassioned zeal in your 
attachment thanin mine. ‘The circumstances of your 
life, have doubtless contributed to the formation of 
this placid and serene disposition. In the course of 
human nature and of human events, it could not have 
been otherwise. If, therefore, there hasyever existed 
any dissonance in the unison of our hearts, orin the 
communings of our love, it has arisen from this cause. 
You are all gentleness and placidity—a smooth and 
perpetual fountain, whose spring is inexhaustible, 
yet whose course is ¢asy and unruffled as the bosom 
of a placidlake. My nature is one of animation and 
of passion—a foaming cataract that is forever dashing 
its spray around its path, and climbing in the mockery 
of ambition up to heaven. How is it possible that 
these things should be happily blended together? 
The rage of the water-fall must be stilled, or the pla- 
cidity of the gentle stream, be mingled with its foam. 
This is but a similie, Lavinia, but it is one from which 
instruction may be gathered. I said a few sentences 
above, that I once knew that you loved me. I know 
the fidelity of woman’s nature,and I now, and have 
fifty times before, pondered upon your observation 
that it was impossible to defend-upon the strength 
or constancy of human natute. | Since I Jast saw you, 
or at all events since we last conversed together, a 
change may have passed ove?. your affections. Ab- 
sence and the revélutions of life may haye convinced 
you that I was not so dear to you as you once fondly im- 
agined. The violence of your feelings may have sub- 
sided, and the cold and scrupulous dictates of your 
judgment, chilled the fonder dreams of your earlier 
hours. You have perhaps forgotten me, for a week 
together—neglected to blend my name with your 
morning ‘and evening prayers—in short, Lavinia, you 
may now be convinced that the lamp of love will 
sometimes wane, and that an union for life with the 
idol of your girlhood, is not actually necessary to 
your happiness. If this is so do not hesitate an 
instant to tell me. If your affections, from any 
circumstance whatever, have in the slightest meas- 
ure decreaséed—if there is a perceptible change in the * 
tone of your sentiments towards me, in sincerity and 
in generosity teli me of it, and the engagements which 
bind us together, shall be instantly annulled. Lavin- 
ia, that I have been patient throughout the opposition 
of your parents—patient for one of my nature, ‘you 
cannot at this stage of our connexion entertain a doubt. 
That I have admired and inwardly applauded your 
motive in restraining the impulses of your heart, I 
candidly confess. Yetthere has indeed been enough 
of self denial on your part already to sanction one 
decided step in regard tome. If you think of me as 
you were wont to do, you may at least fix some defin- 
ite period for the consummation of our union. If 
your affections have changed let the suspense at once 
be ended on my part, and my cup of miery shall be 
drained to the dregs. I cannot think that you have 
forgotten me, or that the recesses of your soul ate 
less frequently haunted with my image than formerly. 
Yet if it should be so, however bitterly I may regret 
the circumstance, I shall not be much surprized.— 


you, and I feel that my lot will indeed be a bitter one,} 


You were but a child when I first stole in among 


4 


your affections, unskilled in the ways of the world 
and uniniciated inthe mazes of society. You had 
then, beheld but few of my sex—a far Jess number of 
course had proffered you their affections--the ro- 
mance of a first love was new to your imagination, 
you dreamed the worlda paradise, in which there 
was no impurity. You have since been undeceived 
—nay convinced that human felicity is but a phantom 
—that the cup of joy is ever dashed from the lips in 
the act of libation. Thesethings may have operated 
upon your character, may have tinged your senti- 
ments and judgment with other views of life. In 
short, Lavinia, you may think differently now—very 
differently. There is more of judgment and less of 
feeling in your composition. Under these reflections, 
is your heart the same? If it is not, with this letter, 
I give you back all your vows and promises—I an- 
nul all the engagements that were ever plighted be- 
tween us. But if on the contrary no single shadow 
has fallen upon your soul, no ray of love has become 
dim, say sincerely and definitely when you will be 
mine. [| shall be in tortures until I hear from you. 
Hesitate not in your answer, but however brief it 
may be, let its import be decisive. Farewell, dear- 


est Lavinia, awhile farewell. RALPH HURON. 


The context of this letter was such as to have de- 
ceived the most wily hypocrite. There were few 
fulsome professions of regard in it, but its whole con- 
struction, bore such an air of deep sincerity, that few 
among woman kind would hesitate a moment in be- 
lieving its professions. For the artless and unsus- 
pecting Lavinia—she never entertained a doubt of 
Ralph's fidelity— she perused his epistle with a beat- 
ing heart,anda tearful eye. All that to her wasa 
mystery, was that he could for an instant doubt her, 
and yet their long separation, and their so early re- 
gard seemed to atone for this fear onhis part. As to 
the propriety of responding to his epistle she felt 
much delicacy. But how could she resist the im- 
pulses of her heart, and how could she torture him, 
who thus fondly regarded her. She read his letter 
again and again. Every syllable of its contents be- 
came impressed upon her memory. Her hesitation 
as to a reply was long, but finally favourable to Ralph, 
or rather favourable to the end which his letter ap- 
peared todesire. Her answer ran thus:— 


“T have read your letfer with sensations of pleas- 
ure. My heart and its feelingsare unchanged. I 
never have, never can for a moment think of another 
asof you. The renewed offer of your hand is the 
only hope of felicity that has dawned upon my soul 
for months. And yet for a little longer it must be re- 
jected. A matter of so much importance, requires 
no deliberation as regards my afiections, but of late, 
I have heard nothing of your principles, and feared 
in iny childhood that they were tinged with scepti- 
cism. But I must not indulge in unfolding my 
thoughts to you upon paper. See me quickly, and 
I hope that all will yet be well. Fear not the slight- 
est change in my regard. Solicit me no more to 
write to you. This billet is entrusted for its secrecy 
to your honour. Forget me not,—Farewell. 

LAVINIA. 


When Ralph perused this, he found that his letter 
had plunged him deeper into difficulties. He had 
hoped that his doubts of Lavinia might elicit some 
ehange in her affections—at all events, he believed 
the rumours that were in circulation regarding him, 
might ere this have produced some revolution.— 
But no--the web of difficulty thickened around him 
—his passion for Matilda had increased ten fold—he 
felt itsravages in every vein—he felt that his passions 
were stronger than his honour, and his honour was 
every way impeached. What wasto be done? In an 
alliance with the object of his infatuation, he must 
sacrifice a portion of his reputation. Her name had 
been already touched by the breath of slander. His 
acquaintance with her had rather increased than de- 
‘tracted from that stain, for the world looked upon 
him as a libertine, and upon her as one of his victims. 
Had she been as spotless in the opinions of mankind 
as she was in his own estimation. he would have sac- 
rificed every earthly hope, for the consummation of 


their united happiness. But although he despised 


a 


the opinions-of the crowd, he knew that unless for- 
tune had placed him high above the reach of envy, 
he must in some measure regulate hig actions by 
those opinions. 

Matilda's passion for Ralph was one of the deepest 
and most violent nature. She would have sacrificed 
every thing for his sake, and had already reaped the 
condemnation of her parents, and the libels of the 
rancorous at heart, for her avowed fondness of his 
society. Before her, and in his own solitudes, Ralph 
had invoked the hottest wrath of heaven upon him, 
should he ever forsake her. The testimonies she 
had given him of her affection, and the proofs of her 
virtue, had made it a principle in him, as well as a 
passion, to love her. But the crisis of our tale must 
approach. 

In amoment of excitement, Ralph sacrificed his 
ambition and his reputation, to his passion, and be- 
came the husband of Matilda D’Courcy. Fora few 
months he wasthe happiest of men. 
his marriage fell upon the soul of Lavinia Lamotte, 
like a thunderbolt. She drooped for a little while 
in misery, lingered and died of a broken heart. Oh 
God! that a spirit so pure, should suffer so much for 
a villain, and be deceived. 

Ralph Huron listened to the story of her demise 
with a blanched cheek and a trembling soul.— 
From that instant all earthly felicity departed from 
his bosom. His wife loved him fondly and faithfully, 
and manifested her affection imevery way possible. 
Huron did not idolize her the less, but concealed 
from her the canker worm that is gnawing at his 
soul. He still lives and mingles among mankind 
with a placid brow. But he feels himself a murderer, 
and of one of God’s most spotless creatures. Forget- 
fulness will not come upon his memories of Lavinia 
Lamotte. In his dreams, hesees her struggling in 
the arms of death, and in his thoughtful moments he 
feels the goading retribution of his dissimulation, 
burning like a quenchless fire in the most secret re- 
gions of his soul. Visions of her loveliness—of her 
purity and of her immaculate affection, are the fire- 
brands of his imagination. In his poverty and in his 
despair; when he was a powerless boy, living and rev- 
elling in the purity of his early dreams, Lavinia was 
the spell of his senses, the rainbow of his being, the 
only gentle spirit that would hold confidant affinity 
with his. She loved him with the purity of aseraph, 
and with the intensity of a high sonl’d woman. He 
deceived her and she died, ‘*yea” exclaimed Ralph, 
“| have been the cold blooded murderer of her, who 
dreamed not of deceit, who knew no guile. Cana 
wretch so vile be happy! Cana fiend so callous 
expect the sunshine of felicity to gild his earthly 
path?” Such reflections almost maddened him.— 
More than once he has been upon the verge of sui- 
cide. More than once he has stood by the ocean’s 
brink, and hesitated on his destruction. The anguish 
of his mental reflections is excrutiating. The hour 
in which he was born has been cursed in bitterness. 
The nature of his torments cannot be conceived b 
one unskilled in similar miseries. His wife, his chil- 
dren, (for he now has two) are rather incentives than 
opiates to his anguish. Pursued by the dreadful de- 
mon thought, he has invoked idiocy and insanity, but 
in vain. He has revelled in dissipation, until his per- 
ceptions were lost and his understanding overclouded. 
W hen the dream is shaken off, the horrors return ten 
fold. Miserable sinner, there is no haven for thy 
spirit but the grave! Religion yieldeth not consola- 
tion to the skeptic, and the sympathy of thy fellows is 
abhorrent to the pride of thy demoniac nature. Guilt 
and honour are still strangely blended in the charac- 
ter of Huron. Hedisclaims all affinity with the sots 
of intempenage. with the haunts of the depraved, 
and with the arts of the vulgar. It is this intellectual 
elevation that has robbed him of happiness. It is 
this curse of intellect, that has made him what he is— 
one who despises his duplicity, and who is ambitious 
o*being beyond the gradeof mortality. Such is the 
curse of genius, and such is the changeling’s love.— 

ASMODEUS. 
CAMPBELL—THE POET. 


Those who know Mr. Campbeil only as the author 
of Gertrude of Wyoming, and the Pleasures of Hope, 


The news of 


would not suspect him to bea merry companion, over- 
flowing with humour, and anecdote, and any thing 
but fastidious. He is one of the few men with whom 
] could at any time walk half a dozen miles through 
the snow to spend an afternoon; and I could no more 
do this with a penurious man than I could with a sul- 
ky one. I know of but one fault he Has, besides an 
extreme cautiousness in his writings, and that one 
is, national, a matter of words, and amply overpaid 
by astream of conversation, lively, piquant, and lib- 
eral, not the less interesting for occasionally betray- 
ing an intimacy with pain, and for a high and some- 
what strained tone of voice, like a man speaking 
with suspended breath, and in the habit of subduing 
his feelings. No man, I should guess, feels more 
kindly towards his fellow creatures, or takes less cre- 
dit forit. When he indulges indoubt and sarcasm, 
and speaks contemptuously of things in general, he 
does it, partly, no doubt, out of actual dissatisfaction, 
but more perhaps, than he suspects, out of a fear of 
being thought weak and sensitive, which is a blind 
that the best men very commonly practise. Mr. 
Campbell professes to be hopeless and sarcastic, and 
takes pains all the while toset up an university. He 
has tasted pretty sharply of the good and ill of the 
present state of society, and for a book man has be- 
held strange sights. He witnessed a battle once in 
Germany from the top of a convent (on which battle 
he has written a noble ode;) and he saw the French 
cavalry enter a town, wiping their bloody swords on 
their horse’s manes. Not long ago he was in Ger- 
many again, I believe to purchase books, for in addi- 
tion to his classical scholarship, and his other langua- 
ges, he is areader of German. The readers there, 
among whom he is popular, both for his poetry and 
his love of fredom, crowded about him with affection- 
ate zeal; and they gave him, what he does not dis- 
like—a good dinner. There is one of our writers 
who has more fame than he; but not one who enjoys 
a fame equally wide, and without drawback. 


[For the Philadelphia Album,] 


HOPE. 
Hope!—with her soft and winning voice 
And with her thrilling golden Lyre— 
She makes the gentle heart rejoice 
And fans love’s pure and holy fire! _ 
A joy is her’s, like dreams——like spring— 
A smile like summer’s laughing sky— 
¢ glow like morning’s crimson win 


aked by the sun’s proud alckymy- 


The songs of Hope!—how like a tone 
That thrills the Aolian’s wizard string! 
Bringing a voice all music’s own— 
Laden with sweet imagining! 

Like flowers whose early breath is sent 
Upon the spring’s first, southern gale:-- 
Roaming the sapphire firmament:— . 
When’er its viewless wings prevail! 


Give me thy dreams, to cheer my way 

Along life's troubled vale of tears, 

And let me paint each future day 

Like memory’s young, unclouded years! 

Oh! give me hope! I bless its light-- 

I Jove its warm and sunny smile 

Like heavenly lyres——her lyre is bright 

Her dreams each darkening thought beguile! 

June, 1828. MORTON. 

ANECDOTES. 

The King, on hearing some one declare Moore 
had murdered Sheridan, observed, *‘ I won't say that 
Mr. Moore has murdered Sheridan, but he has cer- 
tainly attempted his life. » 


| An illustrious person told Lord Chesterfield, that 
he had drank six bottles of -wine. ‘That,’ said his 
iordship, ‘is more than I can swallow.’ 


+ An Irish peasant seeing a Partridge that was shot 


ning with it to the gentleman who had killed it, cried 
out, ‘Arrah, your hénour need not have shot, the 
fall would have killed him.’ 
| A certain lawyer, who was apt to get a little testy 
in argument, was one day reminded by Mr. Erskine, 
that he should not she anger bugshew ceuse. 


fall from a considerable height, picked it up, and run- | 
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[For the Philadelphia Album. } 
@ WOMAN. 

When first, in the dark firmament on high, 
The moon was placed---the mistress of the sky! 
Though myriad stars were round her pathway thrown, 
She pined among them---mourning and alone! 
Each star wascradled in a sable cloud, 
And darkness wreathed around her form a shroud! 
‘Let there be light!” was the All-powerful’s word, 
And the Sun, springing, answer'd that ’twas heard! 
Far into night’s dark caves the glad beams went, 
Rejoicing the etherial element! 
The moon, exulting, met it with a smile; 
And stars sprung brightly round her form the while! 


Thus Adam first in Eden’s blissful bow’rs, 


Moved through its paths, whose paths were paved with flow’rs; 


Ah! what availed the azure of its sky! 
Its groves of beauty met a vacant eye; 


The fruit unheeded in luxuriance hung; ‘ 
And flowers unnoticed, round his footsteps sprung! 
In vain they breathed upon the air their balm; 
They could not breathe into his spirit calm! 

He sighed---though moving in the midst of biiss, 
Oh! there was something wanting more than this! 


But lovely woman rose upon his sight; 

A dawn celestial on his mental night! 

Then first he felt the beauty of the scene; 

His eye delighted on its banks of green! 

How glorious now the grandeur of the sky; 

The streams how limpid, and the trees how high! 
How bright the treasures that the vine bestows; 
How soft the music of the woodland flows! 

What pleasure now the glad Creation gives, 

Can he be sad---when all is gay that lives? 
Where’er he turned, she gazed with him the while, 
Each bud of beauty blooming at her smile! 


Lost in the noon-day Sun’s effulgent blaze. 

The star of Evening yet with-holds its rays; 

Till shadows darken in the western sky; 

How brightly thén it cheers the traveller’seye! = * » 
Who, when he mark’d the fastly fading day, 

triad droop’d desponding on his lonely way! 

Thus womaun’s brightness in her earliest hours, 

Was partly lost in Paradisial bow’rs; 

But when their light no more illumined man, 

The loveliness of woman just began! 


He who, with her, had bask’d in Heaven’s own smile, 
How broken hearted did he bend to toil! 

Behold him, weary in the sunny field, 

Unlike those fields,that used, unask’d to yield; 
And see, fast falling from his care worn brow, 
The liquid pearls'that buy subsistence now! 

All day he brooded o’er one withering thought— 
The Paradise he lost---his pregent lot: 

The shades of evening long and longer grow, 
Home he may hie---thére sleep may steal his woe! 
But no! the Angel of his life is there, 

To snooth the furrows of his brow of care! 

Still at her smile the clouds of woe will melt, 

) And former raptures once again are felt. 

. She calls his mind from its dead branch away, 

In her own bosom’s bow’r she bids it stay;--- 
There, there, it findsa sweet divine Bepose, 

Soft as the birds upon the blooming rose! 

If woman lost his early world of bliss, 

Still woman made a Paradise of this! 

Look 1ound the world! where greatest gloom is thrown, 


Woman’s trae l6veliness is there unknown! 
‘The soulless G@ttoman on Grecia’s shore, 
Gives not the homage that was thine of yore; 
And once-proud Persia’s now voluptuous race 
Feels not the influence of thy mental grace; 


Nor is there, in the Arab’s desert breast, 
A sheltering shadow for thy soul to rest! 


But mark the land where woman’s charms can melt— 
There Virtue, Science, Liberty are felt! 

There social happiness is man’s best joy, 

And peaceful pleasures all his hours employ! 
Look at our land—the brightest and the best! 
Here woman moves, in light angelic drest! 

The fabled graces, fading near her, seem 

Dull things of earth, to pictures of a dream! 
And yet those graces, which all hearts controul, 
Are clouds prismatic, o’er the sun of soul! 

And proud Columbia boasts that mental light, 
Which shines to elevate, instruct, delight! 


Sweet tho’ we own thy empire every where, 

At Home—thy heart felt, heart own’d sway is there! 
’Tis thine to make that home a Heaven of love; 

*Tis thine to point us to our home above! 

’Tis thine to stamp, upon the youthful heart 

The first impressions, that can ne’er depart.— 

Thy children’s pray’rs how soft, with thine they rise— 
Could sounds more sacred whisper to the skies! 


‘|| Thou speak’st thy country’s glory to thy son; 


’Till all his soul is filled With Washington! 
His heart beats*higheryand his sparkling eye 
Speaks patriot spirit and emotions high! 

Oh, in such hours as these, a word from thee 
May make or mar to all Eternity! 


VARIETIES. 


SUMMER. 

In this beautiful season, when‘every thing is spring- 
ing up around us in green healthiness, when the very 
violet blushes at the kiss of the saucy sun, when lying 
down beneath the dew at evening, as the moon looks 
out upon us,—it is pleasant to review the morning of 
youth, and to count over the happy days of boyhood. 
Many have called manhood the summer of life—but is 
it so? Itis a summer of mildew, and none of the 
brightness of youth glitters in its skies. Childhood 
is the spring, and boyhood, the summer of existance. 
The moment of our escape from parental care brings 
sorrow in every step as we progress, and what may be 
the summer of freedom, soon brings the winter of 
care inits train. 


L. L. L. 


A WITNESS. 

Some years ago a witness was examined before a 
judge in case of slander, who required him to repeat 
the precise words spoken:—the witness hesitated un- 
til he rivetted the attention'of the whole court on him; 
then fixing his eyes earnestly on the judge, began— 
‘“‘May it please your honour, you lie, and steal and 
get your living by stealing!” The face of the judge 
reddened. and he immediately exclaimed, “turn to the 
jury, sir, if you please.” 


THE LAWYERS. 

Magnus and Socin two celebrated lawyers of Pisa 
in Italy, were frequently opposed to each other on 
points of law. Upon one occasion, when the famous 
Lorenzo de Medicis was present, Magnus, finding 
himself very hard pressed by his adversary, conceiv- 
ed the idea of forging at the moment a law to serve 
his own peculiar case. Socin saw through the trick, 
and being no less cunning than his adversary, when 
it came to his turn to reply, he invented another law 
which completely undid the effeets of,Magnus’s quo- 
tation. The latterimmediately interrupted him, and 
called upon him to cite the place where the law he 
spoke of was to be found. ‘It is to be found,’ replied 
Socin, tin the very next page to that you have just 
cited.’ 


ANECDOTE. 
One morning I awoke and found myselfunyell. I 
called for our Irish servant to make a fire in my cham- 
ber—asI intended to remainthere the day. He took 


the tongs and went down after fire. As he was gone 
unusually long, and being tired wating for him, I 
opened the door to call him, when I was nearly suf- 
focated with a dense cloud of smoke. Looking oves 
the‘banisters, I sawthe paddy at the foot of the stairs, 
holding at arm’s length from him the tongs with a 
large fire-brand,smoking bountifully. “Why, Jer- 
ry,’ said I, “what the d——l are you standing there 
for; filling the house with smoke, and choaking to 
death?” He half choaked, answered—-*Sure, an, ye 
don’t want the smoke in your room yer honour and I 
was waiting here indeed for the smoke to get off fore 
I carried up the fire.” 


TO A REJECTED LOVER. 
“ Ts human love the growth of human will?—Bynron. 


My heart is with its early dream:—it cannot turn away, 

To seek again the hopes of earth and mingle with the gay. 

The dew-nursed flower, that lifts its brow beneath the shade 
of night, 

Must wither when the sunbeam sheds its too resplendent light. 


My heart is with its early dream, and vainly love’s soft power 

May seek to charm that heart anew in an unguarded hour. 

I — not that some gentle one should hear my frequent 
sigh— 

The deer that bears his death wound turns in loneliness to die, 


My heart is with its early dream:—I cannot now forget 

The phantasy whose faded light gleams o’er my spirit yet. 

The summer sun may sink at once beneath the western main, 

But long on heaven’s dark’ning brow the clouds his light re- 
tain. 


My heart is with its early dream:—yet there are moments still, 
When, like a pulse within my soul, I feel jov's transient thrill. 
For never can I hear, unmoved, the words of friendship spo- 


ken— ; 
The blast that rends the wind-god’s h may leave one stri 
unbroken. we IANT HE. 
HYPOCRISY. 


The first consideration with a knave, is now to 
help himself, and the second, how to do it with the 
appearancé of helping you. Dionysius, the tyrant, 
stripped the statue of Jupiter Olympus ofa robe of 
massy gold, and. substituted a cloak of wool, saying 
gold is too cold in winter, and too heavy in summer: 
ut behoves us to take care of Jupiter! 


MAXIM. 

When an author feels disposed to claim the produg- 
tion of another, he should bear in mind the fable of 
Mercury and the Wood-cutter, and recollect that he 
who claimed the gold-axe was convicted of felony. 


SONNET. 


It must be so—my infant love must find 
In my own breast a cradle and a grave; 
Like a rich jewel hid beneath the wave, 
Or rebel spirit bound within the rind 
Of some old Samm pal oak—or fast enshrin’d 
In the cold durance of an echoing cave-—— 
Yet better thus, than cold disdain to brave. 
Or worse, to taint the quiet of that mind 
That decks its temsle with unearthly grace, 
Together must we dwell my dream and 1--- 
Unknown then live, and unlamented die, 
Rather than dim the lustre of that face, 
Or drive the laughing dimple from its place, 
Or heave that white breast with a painful sigh. 


Avoid a Lady who has no nostrums—who tells al! 
her secrets. —You might as well wed a printing-press 
or a town crier—Such a one is not to be trusted with 
a man’s heart—she would uncase it to the first cat she 
met. 


Trusts are the only fish caught by tickling—and 
they are the silliest fish that swim—therefore never 
give a fellow a pinch of snuff if he praises the beau- 
ty of your snuff-shell. 
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